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with his statement regarding the qasfdas. In some cases his
efforts in this direction may possibly be more successful
than those of other imitators; but this is assuredly not so
in all. Still taken as a whole, the emulative work of Hashmet
possesses considerable merit, and shows not only an extra-
ordinary degree of imitative and assimilative power, but an
exceptionally wide range of sympathies.

Turning now to the second class of Hashmet's ghazels,
that consisting of his more original work in this form, we
find a vigorous, sometimes almost brutal, robustness to be
the salient feature here. This characteristic is apparent alike
in the sentiments of the poet and in his phraseology. Instead
of whining over his lot in the fashion of Nevres, he attacks
with bitter scorn his high-placed enemies and turns with
contemptuous pity from those who court their favour. A
cursory glance through his Dfwan is enough to show us how
likely Hashmet would be to get into difficulties through
giving his tongue too free a rein, and to incline us to sus-
pect that in his case at any rate, those who sent him into
exile may have been acting in quite justifiable self-defence.
Just as in his imitative work he attempts a score of different
styles, here too he has verses of every kind, religious, phi-
losophic, amatory and bacchanalian, as well as invective and
satiric. The boldness which distinguishes most of his work
leads him at times in his amatory poems to overstep the
bounds of propriety, and as he has none of the deft delicacy
of handling which enabled Nedim to touch without offence
upon risky themes, the result is, as we might expect, often
unpleasing.

Except of course when he is imitating poets of the Persianist
schools, Hashmet's diction and vocabulary arc markedly
Turkish. He is fond of using redifs consisting of a succession
of two or three different Turkish verbs in the same personal